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pensate for all the mortification and toil which the} place. In 1826, the governer of the island offered 
THE DUTY AND BENEFITS OF SELF- labour of investigation may have cost us. - Solomon | a reward for rats’ tails, and about 800,000 tails have 
EXAMINATION. 2 in his beautiful and inimitable description of Divine | been annually brought in; fire, as well as other 
A critical examination of ourselves, and of the mo- weeny rqgeoments' ber ae aking on this wise :/imeans of destroying them have also been adopted, 
tives which, govern our words and actions, is a = wiedom dwell with P rude nee, and find out know- but no artificial checks appear to be so efficacious 7 
necessary part of self-denial. There is indeed no ledge of witty inventions.” ‘The human mind is won- | those provided by nature. There is no instance 0! 
kind of mental discipline in which we are more in- derfully prolific of expedients, and some of them of! the extermination of a single species of animal, ex- 
terested, nor any in which we can be more usefully . ey SSee Sen See character, by cept the Dodo. Mr. Biggie concluded the paper by 
or rationally employed. ‘The benefits resulting from which i contrives temporssily to allay those feelings | pointing out, that amidet the great variations in the 
a proper aitention to this duty may be said to be in- of uneasiness and alarm which furnish a true index relative numbers of animals, the general result is, the 
calculable ; they are great and meena beyond de- to its present state, and which, if rightly considered | preservation of each species in sufficient force ; that 
scription. But in this, as in every other case of rare would discover to it the nature of the disease to wherever the balance is disturbed, adequate means 
acquisition, the means by which it is to be accom- which it is a prey, and the proper means of remedy. | are provided by nature to re-adjust it ; and that it is 
plished, are met by a eorresponding force of obsta- it is the Po of divine wisdom not only to em | our duty Ree well aS Cur ‘Emoren, © study carefully 
cles. ‘The strong bias of self-love, which leads us lighten ws with regard to our condition, but to disco- | the habits of animals supposed to be noxious, lest 7 
to interpret every thing precisely according oor? the various forms of self-deception, by | our indiscriminate zeal to suppress them, we shoul 
Sate Wines. téatees it exceedingly difficult to per- which we attempt to reconcile ourselves to our pre-| abuse our power over the inferior 1:aces, and inad 
form the task of self-investigation, with that filteses |e circumstances, however dangerous or desperate. vertently disturb the general harmony of the anima 
and impartiality which the nature and importance of “ is obvious, that the right performance of the duty | system. : f the S 
the obligation absolutely demand. We are extreme- ere recommended requires frequent retirement and Dr. Buckland then called the attention of the So 
ly reluctant to admit any kind of testimony, the pro- abstraction from worldly concerns. lhis appears | ciety to the utility of the Parasitic insect, which hac 
bable effect of which, may be to deprive ie at least | °° have been in a peculiar manner the practice of the not been alluded to by Mr. Bigge; the absence ol 
in some degree, of the favourable opinion which eis blessed Jesus. It is the school of true wisdom—the | which he described as being detrimental to the crea- 
are naturally disposed to entertain towards ourselves. school in which characters of rare virtue and excel- tures to which they attach themselves. It is proba- 
It will be found to require no small share of moral lence are formed. [ shall conclude, as embracing a | ble that each species of the larger animals has its pe- 
courage to inspire us with the proper resolution to summary of the views here thrown out, with the | culiar parasite, which has its peculiar functions to dis- 
engage in a voluntary contest with our own hearts. words of wisdom : “ Blessed is the man that heareth charge in connection with the larger animal; and 
It is no easy matter to attain to the requisite qualifi- me, watching daily at my gate, waiting at the posts of which, if transferred to an animal of a different class, 
cation and temper of mind which will enable us to| ™Y doors. For whoso findeth me findeth life, and} invairiably dies. 
act the part of honest censors or of upright and dis- shall obtain favour of the Lord: But he that sinneth Se 
against me wrongeth his own soul. All they that From the Richmond Paladium. 


interested judges in our own case. ‘There is conse-| ,* ” 
quently great truth, as well as force of thought in the Rea Saas oH A HARD CASE IF IT BE LAW. 


following lines of the poet :— 


For the Intelligencer, 








From the Atheneum. 
BALANCEOF PRESERVATION AND DESTRUC-| years since, in Nor:h Carolina, a free colored man 
TION IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. who became attached to a female slave, but before he 
On Feb. 26, was read to the Asimolean Society, a could marry her he was forced to purchase her, and 
paper on this inquiry, by the Sceretary, Mr. Bigge. accordingly he paid a fair and valuable consideration 
Analogous to these sentiments, and embodying in a| He commenced witha brief review of the proportionate | for her. By the law of the State she then became 
smull compass, much that will furnish occasion for | amount of animal life in the various zoological zones his slave, but was not so regarded by him. Phey 
deep and profitable reflection, on the profound ob- | of the earth, showing how the balance of numbers is | W€Te married, and raised a family of children, all ot 
servations of Jesus, in his remarkable intercourse | constantly maintained by ever-varying means. He| Whom they supposed would be free. But a few 
and conversation with Nicodemus: “ For every one | then gave instances of partial derangements in the rela- | Years since this black man died, and a brother, being 
that doeth evil hateth,the light, neither cometh to the | tive numbers of animals caused by man, with the re-| the next in kin who was free, became his heir, for 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that | adjustment of the balance by the operations of nature; | Slaves, we believe, eannot inherit property. “This 
doeth truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may | and pointed out the frequent occasions, were a spirit brother claimed the children of his brother as his 
be made manifest, that they are wrought in God.*’ | of indiseriminate destruction has led to the extermi- slaves, and actually sold them as such, Some phi- 
Of the truth of these positions, the experience of| nation of animals, whose~benificial uses where not lanthropic friends endeavoured to set the claim aside, 
every individual will supply him with abundant evi-| justly appreciated. Thus, Mr. Yarral, in his History | but it could not be done, and those children are now 
dence. He that endeavours to conceal from himself| of British Birds, mentions the remarkable fact, that on | held slaves, by such an inhuman uncle. 
a correct view of his own condition, is in a similar sit- | some large farms in Devonshire, when the rooks had — 
uation with the man who, conscious of the embarrassed | been destroyed from their supposed hostility to the rom Jemeson's Journal. 
state of his affairs, is either afraid or unwilling to in-| young crops, the caterpilar, and other insects that : ; 
vestigate them, but moves blindly forward, until, | feed on vegetable substances increased to such an ex- RAIN IN EGYPT. 
finally, he is overtaken by bankruptcy and disgrace. | tent and ruined the crops so utterly for three successive | We not unfrequently find it boldly asserted in the 
Wherever there exists a secret and well-founded | years, that the farmers were obliged to import rooks | accounts given by travellers of the climate of Low- 
doubt or misgiving with regard to our present state | in order to restore their farms. He then alluded to| er Egypt, that it does not rain at Cairo. ‘This state- 
of mind, the unavoidable inference is, that all is not} the circumstance, that insects which are hurtful in| ment is untrue, and is one for which science has to 
right within; that there is something exercising an | their larva state, are frequently beneficial in some | thank the presumptuous conclusions formed by the 
evil and untoward influence, and which, of course, | stage or other of their tranformation, and that the| ignorant or credulous. In Egypt and Nubia, there is 
cannot be conformable to the Divine will, nor caleu- | good in general overbalances the mischief caused by | no Cistrict devoid of rain—at least, for the natural 
lated to promote our solid interests; and hence, the | them. philosopher; the peasants, it is true, not satisfied with 
ground of our uneasiness. However they may dis-| An extraordinary increase in the number of any | a few drops, judge otherwise, and their ideas require 
turb our present quiet, or interfere with our settled | variety of animal is generally accompanied with a| much correction to bring them to the truth. ‘There 
plans of operation; the sensations which thus spon- | corresponding increase of the animal whose province | are, however, districts where it rains very rarely ; 
taneously arise in our minds, and which we have | isto check its numbers: thus, in 1814 and 1815, the | and, even among these, Cairo, with its vicinity, iy 
reason to believe are not the mere offspring of im-| swarms of field mice in the Forrestof Dean, which | not to be reckoned, for year after year, storms take 
agination, may be construed as an expression of the | threatened at one time to destroy all the young trees, | place there during our winter months, which rarely 
Divine will concerning us, for which we cannot be | were followed by swarms of hawks, owls, weazels, | pass away without rain. Just as the years 1761 and 
sufficiently grateful. It is, therefore, our duty no and magpies, and ultimately the mice turned upon | 1762, in which Niebuhr made his observations at 
less than our interest, to apply with diligence and and destroyed each other. Sometimes, however, | Cairo, undoubtedly belong to those which are re- 
sincerity to an earnest inquiry into the nature | the means of re-adjusting the balances are not within | markable for the quantity of atmospherical precipi- 
‘ 


‘* What hero like the man who stands himself ; 
Who dares to meet his naked heart alone ; 
Who bears, intrepid, the full charge it brings ; 
Resolved to silence future murmurs there :— 
The coward flies, and flying is undone !"’ 


eee 


object of those feelings. By this means we shall be| reach. ‘Thus in the island of Mauritius, the introduc- | tations, and ought, therefore, to be included among 
introduced to an accurute and profound knowledge | tion of rats from the ships of the early Dutch settlers | the exceptions ; so, on the other hand, there are 
of ourselves, and although this may have a tendency | almost led to the abandonment of thecolony ; as from | years when these precipitations are particularly rare, 
greatly to lessen us in our own esteem, yet the extra-| the distance of the island from the mainland, no in- | and, which, therefore, are also to be regarded as ex- 
ordinary advantages received will abundantly com-| flux of the natural enemies of the rat could take | ceptions. 


We are informed that there lived, a number ot 
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The works of Thomas Dick in 8 volumes, 12mo. 
‘uniform edition) have recently beenissued from the 
These volumes contain a mass 





press of this city. 
of valuable information on a variety of subjects, 


which are treated of in a clear perspicuous style, di- 
vested of technicalities, and display a sound, vigor- 
ous, and discriminating mind. We extract the fol- 
lowing from the fifth volume, on Moral Improve- 
ment, which contains the author’s views on the sub- 
ject of Education : 


ON THE MORAL INSTRUCTION OF INFANTS. 


This is a subject of peculiar importance, to which 
the attention of every parent ought to be early and 
thoroughly directed. No duties are generally more 
trifled with than those which relate to the moral tul- 
tion of infants ; and even sensible and pious parents 
too frequently err on this point, and lay the founda- 
tion of many bitter regrets and perplexities in after 
life, both to themselves and to their offspring. On 
the mode in which a child is trained, during the two 
or three first years of its existence, will, in a great 
measure, depend the comfort of its parents, and its 
own happiness during the succeeding periods of its 
existence, 

The first and most important rule on this subject, 
and which may be considered the foundation of all 
the rest, is—that an absolute and entire authority 
over the child, should, as early as possible, be es- 
tablished. By authority I mean, a certain air and 
ascendant, or such a mode of conducting ourselves 
towards children, as shall infallibly secure obedience. 
This authority is to be obtained neither by age nor 
stature—by the tone of the voice,nor by threatening 
language ; but by an even, firm, moderate disposi- 
tion of mind—which is always master of itsell— 
which is guided only by reason—and never acts 
under the impulse of mere fancy or angry passions. 
If we wish such authority to be absolute and com- 
plete—and nothing short of this ought to be our aim, 
—we must endeavour to acquire this ascendancy 
over the young at a very early period of their 
lives. 

From the age of ten or twelve months, and earlier 
if possible, every parent ought to commence the es- 
tablishment of authority over his children; for the 
longer itis delayed after this period, the more difficult 
it will be to bring them under complete control. ‘This 
authority is to be acquired—not by passionately chi- 
ding and beating children at an early age—but by ac- 
customing them to perceive that our will must always 
prevail over theirs, andin no instance allowing them 
to gain an ascendancy, or to counteract a command 
when it has once been given. 

In order to establish complete authority, and secure 
obedience, the following rule must be invariably 
acted upon—that no command, either by word, look 
or gesture, should be given, which is not intended 
to be enforced or obeyed. It is the rock on which 
most parents split, in infantile education, that, while 
they are almost incessantly giving commands to their 
children, they are not careful to see that they are 
punctually obeyed; and seem to consider the ocea- 
sional violation of their injunctions, as a very trivi- 
al fault, or as a matter of course. ‘There is no prac- 
tice more common than this, and none more ruinous 


to the authority of parents, and to the best interest of 


their offspring. When a child is accustomed, by 
frequent repetitions, to counteract the will of his pa- 
rent, a habit of insubordination is gradually induced, 
which sometimes grows to such a height, that entrea- 
ties nor threats, nor corporal punishment,are sufficient 
to counteract its tendencies ; and asure foundation is 
laid for many future perplexities and sorrows. The 
rule, however, should be absolute—that every paren- 
tal command ought to be enforced. And, in order 
to this, it is requisite thatevery command be reason- 
able—that a compliance with it produce no unneces- 
sary pain or trouble to the child—that it be expres- 
sed in the words of kindness and affection—and 
that it ought never to be delivered in a spiritof pas- 
sion or resentment. Reproof or correction given in 
a rage, and with words of fury, is always consider- 
ed as the effect of weakness and of the want of self- 
command, and uniformly frustrates the purpose it 
was intended to subserve. 

Another important maxim in infantile instruction is, 
that nothing be told or represented to children but 








nurses, to the manifest injury of the moral princi- 
ples and the intellectual powers of the young. ‘The 
system of nature is frequently misrepresented, and 
even caricatured, when its objects are pointed out to 
children ; qualities are ascribed to them which they 
do not possess ; their real properties are concealed, 
and even imaginary invisible beings, which have no 
existence in the universe, are attempted to be exhibi- 
ted to their imagination, ‘The moon is sometimes 
represented as within reach of the child’s grasp, 
when he is anxiously desired to take hold of it; a 
table or a chair is represented as an animated.being, 
when he is desired to strike it in revenge, after hav- 
ing knocked his head against it; a dog or a cat is 
represented as devoid of feeling, when he is encour- 
aged to beat or whip these animals for his amuse- 
ment; certain animated beings are represented as a 
nuisance in creation, when a boy is permitted to tear 
asunder the legs and wings of flies, or directed to 
crush to death every worm or beetle that comes in 
his way ; and the shades of night are exhibited as 
peopled with spectres, when a child is threatened 
with a visit of a frightful hobgoblin from a dark 
apartment. In these and similar instances, not only 
is the understanding bewildered and perverted, but 
the moral powers are corrupted ; falsehood, deceit, a 
revengeful disposition, cruelty towards the lower an- 
imals, superstitious opinions and vain alarms, are di- 
rectly fostered in the youthful mind. Even the pic- 
torial representations which are exhibited to children 
in their toy-books, too frequently partake of this 
character. ‘The sun and moon are represented with 
human faces, as if they were small and insignificant 
objects, and partook of the nature of animated beings. 
Peacocks and cranes, foxes and squirrels, cats and 
mice, are represented in the attitude of speaking and 
of holding conversation with each other, as if they 
were rational beings endowed with the faculty of 
speech. A monkey is represented as riding on a 
sow, and an old woman mounted on a broom, as di- 
recting her course through the air to the moon. Even 
when real objects are intended to be depicted, as 
a horse, an elephant, or a lion, they are often sur- 
rounded and interwoven with other extraneous ob- 
jects, so that the principal figure intended to be ex- 
hibited can seareely be distinguished. Hence, most 
books intended for the nursery, contain little else 
than vague and distorted views of the objects of na- 
ture and the scenes of human life, and are nothing 
short of trifling with the ideas that ought to be dis- 
tinctly exhibited to the infant mind. If children 
were permitted to imbibe no ideas but what are true, 
or accordant with the existing scenes of nature, their 
progress in useful information would be rapid and 
sure, and its acquisition easy and pleasant. But, as 
matters now stand, one of the most difficult parts of 
education consists in counteracting the immoral prin- 
ciples and erroneous ideas which have been impres- 
sed upon the mind in early life—whieh, in many 
cases, requires arduous and long continued efforts. 
Hence the following practical rules may be dedu- 
ced:— Never attempt in any instance to deceive the 
young. Never make apromiseto achild which is 
not intended to be punctually performed ; and— 
Never threaten a punishment which is not intended 


to be inflicted. 





ore 


JOHN GOUGH’S TESTIMONY CONCERNING 
GEORGE FOX, 

He was aman of strong natural parts, firm health, 
undaunted courage, remarkable disinterestedness, in- 
flexible integrity, and undisguised sincerity, unac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the schools, and un- 
attached to any system, but endued witha power and 
authority which schools cannot convey, speaking 
the language of experience, and of a heart versed in 
the work of sanctification. ‘The tenor of his doctrine 
when he found himself concerned to instruct others, 
was to wean men from systems, ceremonies, and 
the outside of religion in every form, and to lead 
them to an acquaintance with themselves, by a 
most solicitous attention to what passed in their own 
minds; to direct them to a principle in their own 
hearts, which if duly attended to, would introduce 
rectitude of mind, simplicity of manners, a life and 
conversation adorned with every christian virtue, and 
peace the effect of righteousness, which they were 
looking for. Drawing his doctrine from the pure 
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what is strictly accordant with truth. ‘This maxim | source of rigorous truth, the New ‘Testament, and 


. . . | . . . . 
is violated in thousands of instances by mothers and | the convictions of his own mind, abstracted from the 


'comments of men, he asserted the freedom of man, 


|in the liberty of. the Gospel, against the tyranny of 


‘custom, and against the combined powers of severe 
| persecution, the greatest contempt and the keenest 
| ridicule. Unshaken and undismayed he persevered 
in disseminating principles and practices conducive 
to the present and everlasting well-being of man- 
kind with great honesty, simplicity and success, 
Let us satisfy our own consciences, and trouble 
not ourselves by looking for fame. If we deserve 
it, we shall attain to it; if we deserve it not, we 
cannot force it. The praise bad actions obtain, dies 
soon away ; if good deeds are at first unworthily re- 
ceived, they are afterwards more properly apprecia- 
ted.— Seneca. 


WM. PENN’S CHARACTER OF ROBERT BAR- 
CLAY. 

He was distinguished by strong mental powers, 
particularly by great penetration, and a sound and 
aceurate judgment. His talents were much improy- 
ed by a regular and classical education. It does not 
however, appear, that his superior qualifications pro- 
duced that elation of mind, which is too often their 
attendant. He was meek, humble, and ready to al- 
low others the merit they possessed. All his pas- 
sions were under the most excellent government.— 
Two of his intimate friends in their character of him, 
declare that they never knew him to be angry. He 
had the happiness of early perceiving the infinite su- 
periority of religion to every other attainment; and 
Divine grace enabled him to dedicate his life and all 
that he possessed, to promote the cause of piety and 
virtue. For the welfare of his friends, he was sin- 
cerely and warmly concerned ; and he travelled and 
wrote much, as well as suffered cheerfully, in sup- 
port of the society and principles to which he had 
conscientiously attached himself, 

But this was not a blind and bigoted attachment. 
His zeal was tempered with charity, and he loved 
and respected goodness wherever he found it. His 
uncorrupted integrity, and liberality of sentiment, his 
great abilities and the suavity of his disposition, gave 
him much interest with persons of rank and influ- 
ence; and he employed it in a manner that marked 
the benevolence of his heart. He loved peace, and 
was often instrumental in settling disputes, and in 
producing reconciliation between contending parties. 
In private life, he was equally amiable. His con- 
versation was cheerful, guarded, and instructive. He 
was a dutiful son, an affectionate and faithful hus- 
band, a tender and careful father, a kind and consid- 
erate master. Without exaggeration, it may be said, 
that piety and virtue were recommended by his ex- 
ample ; and that though the period of his life was 
short, he had, by the aid of Divine grace, most wise- 
ly and happily improved it. 

WILLIAM THOM. 

The following article, abridged from the Westmins- 
ter Review, contains much to call out wholesome re- 
flections as well as to awaken profitabie sympathies. 
We are too little familiar with the strugglings of in- 


telligent poverty, and the acute sensibilities that are 
crushed by suffering. The history of this individual 
is probably new to most of our readers;—and few 


we believe will regret the imperfect acquaintance 


thus made. 

William Thom, is a weaver in Inverury, a small 
rural burgh in Aberdeenshire, situated about sixteen 
miles from the capital of the county, where the Ury 
runs into the Don, near the foot of a lofty heather- 
clad mountain called Benachie. 

Of the poems of Thom we think so highly, that 

we make no apology for devoting our pages to an ac- 
count of them. His biography as we have been 
able to gather it, is a poem of itself, simple, real, 
| touching, and instructive: in fact, our poet is auto- 
biographical. His prose and verse both delineate 
his life—that awful and touching thing which is trite- 
| ly called a biography—a soul encased in a man hea- 
| ving and swelling with lve and sorrow—struggling 
j against cold and hunger—wafted aloft to good, torn 
down by the talons of sin, the black shadow of 
Death ever ready to fall on the spark, which has 
brightened out between the past and the future dark- 
ness, 
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“Wer man—in early life a factory boy, in manhood a 


the market stand of Inverury. We have everything 
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In self-portraiture like that of William Thom, | powers of legislation, the Highland: chieftains have 
there is nothing of the pettiness of egotism. He | made the soil of Scotland entirely their own, in utter 
sings his own emotions because they are grand and disregard of the claims of the descendants of their 


beautiful to him. He narrates the incidents of his | clans. 


own experience, because he sees rays of light are} Poor men think that long ere now the law, if just- 


7 . - . | 
thrown by them on the sufferings of his class and|ly made, would have given a permanent tenure of 


the humanity of which he is a partaker. | the land to the persons who are now cleared off it. 
William Thom is now about forty-five years of| Unfinished and rough though it be, there is a strik- 
His stature is short, and his legs stunted, like | ing exhibition in the following verses, of the sympa- 


age. , 
thy with poverty which all poor men feel. 


those of one whose childhood was not generously 
fed ; but there is breadth in his shoulders and clear- 
ness in his complexion, indicating a hale and tough 
constitution. «Light auburn hair, now silvering, cov- 
ers a large broad head with ample brow, firm set 
mouth, and light blue twinkling eyes, full of the 
sensibility and acuteness of the man. His dress is of 
that of his station—the corduroy trousers, the blue 
short coat with brass buttons, and the silk hat, having 
that air of smartness peculiar to the costume of those 
who follow the sedentary trades. By the way, this 
smartness is a more respectable thing than the con- 
tempt with which it is mentioned by well-off peo- 
ple. In short, ‘Thom looks like what he is—a cle- 


A CHIEFTAIN UNKNOWN TO THE QUEEN. 


* Auld Scotland cried *‘ Welcome your Queen!’ 
Ilk glen echoed * Welcome your Queen!’ 
While turret and tower to mountain and moor 
Cried ‘ Wauken and welcome our Queen !’ 


“Syne. O sic deray was exprest, 
As Scotland for lang hadna seen; 

When bodies came bickerin’ a’ clad in their breast— 
To beck to their bonnie young Queen, 


‘© When a’ kinds o’ colours cam south, 
An’ scarlet frae sly Aberdeen ; 
Iik flutterin’ heart flitted up to the mouth, 


7 we : . A’ pantin’ to peep at our Queen. 
country weaver. He thus describes his dwelling, P ow Q 


in a letter; dated April, 1841, to Mr. Cordon, of 
Knockespock, who kindly tried to beftiend the poet: 

*T occupy two trim little garrets in a house be- 
longing to Sir Robert Elphinstone, lately built on 


“There were Earls on that glitterin’ strand, 
Wi’ diamonded Dame mony ane; 

An’ weel might it seem that the happiest land 
Was trod by the happiest Queen. 


SS tse sesasstnsiesensesnstsnassnsststiansdsssstsusepessneemsnsnmumssnenannsecieeees 


“Then mony a chieftain’s heart 
Beat high ’neath his proud tartan screen ; 
But one sullen chief stood afar and apart, 
Nor recked he the smile o’ a Queen. 


required in our humble way; perhaps our blankets 
pressed a little too lightly during the late severe win- 
ter, but then we crept closer together—that !s gone— 
"tis summer now, and we are hopeful that next win- 
ter will bring better things.” 

Such is the environment of William Thom, in 
Inverury, at the heal y feet of the mist-crowned 


Benachie, 
Mr. Thom was born in Aberdeen, and is the son 


of a widow. 
‘© In the summer of 1805, a nobleman’s carriage | 
was run away with on the race course at Aberdeen. 


Several persons were severely injured ; the leg of a 


*¢ Wha’s he winna blink on our Queen, 
Wi’ his haffets sae lyartand lean? 

O ho! it is Want, wi’ his gathering gaunt, 
An’ his million 0’ mourners unseen. 


* Proud Scotland cried ‘ Hide them, O hide!’ 
An’ lat na them light on her e’en; 

Wi’ their bairnies bare, it would sorrow hersair ! 
Fora mither’s heart moves in our Queen !”’ 


Mr. Thom’s sympathy with Want are not the 
r lad of seven, years of age was run over, and | creatures of his fancy. ‘hey are produced by ex- 
the ankle and foot crushed together under the wheels. | perience. ‘They are not information—they arise 
Ten shillings were given to his poor mother, who, | from knowledge, intense, personal, practical knowl- 
although urged by her neighbours to petition tor|edge. In the spring of 1837, certain American fai- 
something more, however severely pressed, had too lures silenced in one week six thousand looms in 
mueh of the proud and independent soul of a Scotch- Forfarshire. Newtyle, the village in which Mr. 
woman to ask. She was silent; she sunk and died | Thom resided, was an especial sufferer. He had to 
in poverty. After suffering much agony the boy re-/ maintain a family of six persons on five shillings 
mained a cripple for life.” weekly. We quote his description ofone specimen 
When ten years of age thecripple boy was placed | morning at Newtyle,  _ 
in a public factory, where he served an apprentice: | “Imagine a cold spring forenoon. It is eleven 
ship of four years, at the end of which he entered | 0’clock, but our little dwelling shows none of the 
the great weaving establishment of Gordon, Barron | signs of that time of day. ‘The four children are 
& Co., remaining seventeen years. | still asleep. ‘There is a bed cover hung before the 
“During my apprenticeship,” continues Mr. | window, to keep all within as much like night as 
Thom, “I had picked up a little reading and writing. | possible ; and the mother sits beside the beds of her 
Afterwards set about studying Latin; went so far, | children, to lull them back to sleep whenever any 
but was fairly defeated through want of tine, &e., | shows an inclination to awake. For this there is a 





having the while to support my mother, who was | cause, for our weekly five shillings have not come as 


getting frail. However, I continued to gather some- | expected, and the only food in the house consists of 
thing of arithmetic and music, both of which I mas- | a handful of oatmeal saved from the supper of last 
tered so far as to render further progress easy did I| night. Our fuel is also exhausted. My wife and I 
see it requisite.” | were conversing in sunken whispers about making 

Mr. Thom’s account of his education is a very | an attempt to cook the handful of meal, when the 
fair specimen of that of the best of his class and | youngest child awoke beyond the mother’s power to 
generation in Scotland. Prior to entering the facto- | hush it again to sleep, and then fell a-whimpering, 
ry the boy has reading and writing and arithmetic | 


enough to make the keeping up of these acquire- course rendered it impossible any longer to keep the 
; rest ina state of unconsciousness. Face after face 


ments quite easy to all but downright dunces. ‘This | 

is all the herd of Seotch weavers do for life. But! sprung up, each with one consent exclaiming, * Oh, 
the best of them have loftier ideas. We have seen| mother, mother, gie me apiece!’ How weak aword 
optical and astronomical instruments constructed in| is sorrow to apply to the feelings of myself and wife 
moments snatched from the loom. <A pale youth has | during the remainder of that dreary forenoon 1”? 
been seen reading a borrowed copy of the “ Princi-| Seeing that the strength of himself and his family 
pia of Newton” on his loom during his dinner hour. | was rapidly declining, William ‘Thom pawned a dear 
Camera obscuros, ouranions, telescopes, magnifying | relic of better days for ten shillings, bought four 


glasses, are the amusements of men who toil on the | shillings’ worth of second hand-books to  selk again, 
and leaving the furniture and key of the habitation 


loom for twelve and fourteen hours a day. yo 

«© Why are not you a Conservative ?”’ asked a con- | with the landlord, set out with his family on foot in 
ceited personage, who thought conservatism a gen-| quest of bread. After sunset on the third day, Sat- 
tlemanly thing, of the intelligent William Thom ; the urday, rain came on, with cold, sour east winds.— 
reply was—* If you were cold and starving, that is| ‘They asked forlorn looking beings they met what 
not.a state of things of which you would be conser- | farm-towns in the vicinity were most likely to afford 


vative.”” Hence a generation has grown up, among them shelter for the nicht, 
whom a sense of oppression is universe]. ‘They| ‘Jean, my wife, was sorely exhausted, bearing 


cannot believe that the aristocracy generally entertain | an infant constantly at the breast and often carrying 
kind feelings towards them. By their hold of the | the youngest boy also who had fairly broken down 





and finally broke out in a steady scream, which of 





in the course of the day. It was nine o’clock wher 
we approached the large and comfortable looking 
steading of B , standing about a quarter of a 
mile off the road. Leaving my poor flock on the 
wayside, I pushed down the path to the farm house 
with considerable confidence, for I had been inform- 
ed that B (meaning by this local appellation, 
the farmer) was a humane man, who never turned 
a wanderer from his door. Unfortunately for us the 
worthy farmer was from home, and not expected to 
return that night. His housekeeper had admitted 
several poor people already, and could admit no 
more. I plead with her the infancy of my family, 
the lateness of the night, and their utter unfitness to 
proceed—that we sought nothing but shelter—that 
the meanest shed would be a blessing. Heaven's 
mercy was never more earnestly pleaded for than 
was a night’s lodging by me on that occasion.— 
But * No, no, no,’ was the unvarying answer to all 
my entreaties, 

“T returned to my family. They had crept clos- 
er together, and, except the mother, were fast asleep. 
‘Oh, Willie, Willie, what keepit ye ?’ inquired that 
trembling woman; ‘I’m dootfu’ o’ Jeanie,’ she ad- 
ded; ‘isna she waesome-like? Let’s in frae the 
eauld.’ +We’ve nae way to gang, lass,’ said I, what- 
e’er come 0’ us. Yon folk winna hae us.’ Few 
more words passed. I drew her mantle over the 
wet and chilled sleepers, and sat down beside them. 
My head throbbed with pain, and for a time became 
the tenement of thoughts I would not now re- 
veal. ‘They partook less of sorrow than indigna- 
tion, and it seemed to me that this same world was 
a thing very much to be hated; and, on the whole, 
the seoner that one like me could get out of it, the 
better for its sake and mine own. I felt myself, as 
it were, shut out from mankind—enclosed—-prison- 
ed in misery—no out-look—none ! My miserable 
wife and little ones, who alone cared for me—what 
would I not have done for their sakes at that hour ! 
Here let me speak out—and be heard, too, while I 
tell it—that the world does not at all times know how 
unsafely it sits: when Despair has loosed Honor’s 
last hold upon the heart—when transcendent wretch- 
edness lays weeping Reason in the dust—when eve- 
ry unsympathysing on-looker is deemed an enemy— 
who then can limit the consequences ? For my own 
part, I confess that, ever since that dreadful night, I 
can never hear of an extraordinary criminal, without 








the wish to pierce through the mere judicial view of 


his career, under which I am persuaded there would 
often be found to exist an unseen impulse—a chain, 
with one end fixed in nature’s holiest ground, that 
drew him on to his destiny. 

“I will resume my story. ‘The gloaming light 
was scarcely sufficient to allow me to write a little 
note, which I carried to a stately mansion hard by. 
It was to intreat what we had been denied at B 
This application was also fruitless. ‘The servant 
had been ordered to take in no such notes, and he 
could not break through the rule. On rejoining my 
little group, my heart lightened at the presence of a 
serving-man, who at that moment came near, and 
who, observing our wretchedness, could not pass 
without endeavouring to succour us. The kind 
words of this worthy peasant sunk deep into our 
hearts. I do not know his name; but never can | 
forget him. Assisted by him, we arrived about elev- 
en o’clock, at the farm-house of John Cooper, West- 
town of Kinnaird, where we were immediately ad- 
mitted. ‘The accommodation, we were told, was 
poor—but what an alternative from the storm-beaten 
wayside ; the servants were not yet in bed; and we 
were permitted a short time to warm ourselves at the 
bothy fire. During this interval the infant seemed 
to revive ; it fastened heartily to the breast, and soon 
fell asleep. We were next led to an out-house. A 
man stood by with a lantern, while with straw and 
blankets we made a pretty fair bed. In less than 
half an hour the whole slept sweetly in their dark 
and almgst roofless dormitory. I think it must have 
been between three and four o’clock when Jean wa- 
kened me. Oh, that scream !—I think I ean hear it 
now. ‘The other children, startled from sleep, join- 
ed in frightful wail over their dead sister. Our poor 
Jeanie had, unobserved by us, sunk during the night 
under the effects of the exposure of the preceding 
evening, following as that did, a long course of hard- 
ship, too great to be borne by a young frame. Such 
a visitation could only be well borne by one harden- 
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An’ wander awa wi’ me, Willie: 
Yer lonesome sister little kens 
Sic tidings we hae to gie, Willie. 



































































ed to misery and wearied of existence. I sat awhile 
snd looked on them: comfort I had none to give— 
none to take: I spake not—what could be said !— 
words? oh, no; the worst is over when words can 
serve us.. And yet it is not just when the wound 
is given that pain is felt. How comes it, I wonder, 
that minor evils will affect even to agony, while par- 
amount sorrow overdoes itself, and Gaile in stultified 
calmness? Strange to say, on becoming aware of 
the bereavement of that terrible night, I sat for some 
minutes gazing upwards at the fluttering and wheel- 
ing movements of aparty of swallows, our fellow- 
lodgers, who had been disturbed by our unearthly 
outery. After a while I proceeded to awaken the 
people in the house, who entered at once into our 
feelings, and did everything which Christain kind- 
ness could dictate as proper to be done on the mel- 
ancholy occasion. A numerous and respectable 
party of neighbors assembled that day to assist at 
the funeral. In an obsure corner of Kinnaird church 
yard lies our favorite, little Jeanie. 

“ Early on Monday we wandered onwards with- 
out any settled purpose or end. Nor knew we 
where that night our couch might be, or where to- 
morrow our grave. "Tis but fair to say, however, 
that our children never were ill off during the day- 
time. Where our goods were not bought, we were 
nevertheless offered ‘a piece to the bairnies.’ One 
thing which might contribute to this was, that our 
appearance, as yet, was respectable, and it seemed 
as if the people saw in us neither the shrewd haw- 
ker nor the habitual mendicant, so that we were bet- 
ter supplied with food than had been our lot for 
many a month before. But oh, the ever-recurring 
sunset! ‘Then came the hour of sad conjecturing 
and sorrowful outlook. ‘To seek lodging at a farm 
before sunset, was to insure refusel. After nightfall 
the children, worn out with the day’s wanderings, 
turned fretful, and slept whenever we sat down. Af- 
ter experience taught us cunning in this, as in other 
things—the tactics of habitual vagrants being to re- 
main in concealment near a farm of good name until 
a suitable lateness warranted the attack.” 

At the time of the death of Mrs. ‘Thom, her hus- 
band’s employment as a weaver lay in a village nine 
miles distant. He used to walk a once a fortnight to 
Inverury, for a glimpse of « yon ineffable couthiness 
that swims as it were about ‘ ane’s ain fireside,’ and 
is nowhere else to be found.’ After returning from 
the kirkyard, on the oceasion of the funeral of his 
wife, he locked up his house. A neighbor took 
charge of his youngest boy, who, however, slipped off 
unnoticed, and was found fast asleep at the door of 
the house where his mother died. Next morning 
Mr. Thom and his eldest boy, Willie, set out to re- 
sume his work. « A trifle of sad thinking,”’ he says, 
‘“* was in my head and Benachie with its dowie mists 
right before me.”” His daughter, Betsy, in keeping 
a cottar’s cow, * herdin,”’ as it is called. She knew 
nothing of what had happened at home. ‘Three 
weeks before, her mother had been to see her at the 
cottar’s, and had promised to return with some 
wearables against the winter, which was setting in 
fast and bitterly. : 

** ‘The day and very hour we approached her bleak 

watching place was their trysted time. She saw us 
as we stood hesitating on the knowe (a small emi- 
nence,) and came running to us, calling—* Whaur 
is My mither ?—Fou is na she here ?” 
: In the following verses, which we print for the 
first time, are expressed, not the widowed father’s ac- 
tual advice to his boy how to deport himself towards 
his sister in breaking the news, but the poet’s idea- 
lized recollection of it. 


The promised day the, trysted hour, 

She’ll strain her watchfu’ e’e, Willie; 
Seeking that mither’s look of love, 

She ne’er again maun see, Willie ; 

Kiss aye the tear frae her whitening cheek, 
An’ speak awhile for me, Willie. 


Look kindly, kindly when ye meet, 

But speak na of the dead, Willie ; 

An’ when yer heart would gar you greet, 
Aye turn awa yer head, Willie; 

That waesome look ye look to me 

Would gar her young heart bleed, Willie. 


Whan e’er she names a mither’s name, 
An’ sairly presseth thee, Willie, 

O tell her of a happy hame 

Far, far o’er earth an’ sea, Willie; 
An’ ane that waits to welcome them— 
Her hameless bairnes an’ me, Willie.” 
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Reiciovs OrcanizaTions.—Mankind are prone 
to extremes. The natural tendency of these is to 
produce their opposite. History proves this. We 
attempt to atone for right-hand follies or mistakes, by 
rushing into those on the left-hand. New converts 
to an opinion are proverbially the most zealous—the 
bitterest opponents of a faith are often apostates from 
its doctrines. ‘The present age we fear is tending to a 
further illustration of this position. Smarting under the 
evils of sectarianism, and bursting from the shackles 
of priesteraft, we find among us a strong tendency to 
cry down all organization. Active, well-meaning, 
and to a certain degree, influential minds look upon 
religious organizations as so many useless weights 
to keep down the uprisings of Truth. In their view, 
sects are necessarily sectarian. Members of sects 
who prefer their own above others, or, above none, 
are all bigots, and hence the first and most essential 
preliminary to the regeneration of the world is, to 
them, the prostration of all the distinctions of sects, 
and the abolition of all their peculiar views. Whe- 
ther the aspect of the times gives ground for these 
statements, we leave others to judge Believing that 
they do, we cannot fold our hands in indifference. 
iJave we nothing to learn from the experience of the 
past? Do not all its records show us one extreme 
following another, as certainly as that one end of a 
scale-beam is elevated when the other descends ? 
Are we then ready to sweep away all organizations, 
to experience a brief period of disastrous confu- 
sion, and return again to a religious despotism, as 
much worse than the present, as the condition of the 
mass would be darker? We have little sympathy 
with the orthodox view of our innate propensity to 
evil,—we honour those who honour human nature— 
we recognise it as the handy-work of the Almighty, 
and each individual of the race as the authorised re- 
cipient of his will; but when our faith in its stead- 
fastness and fidelity makes us willing to throw aside 
all minor helps, and trust each one to work out 
alone the mission of his existence, we encroach up- 
on the province of the Infinite ; we are going from 
one extreme to its not less dangerous opposite—like 
the buffalo of our forests, while endeavouring to 
escape from danger in the rear, we are blindly rush- 
ing on one still more imminent that lies before us. 
It is an error to suppose that there is any great dif- 
ference between the mental organization of the pre- 


‘The ae dark spot in this loveless world, 
That spot maun ever be, Willie, 
Whaur she sat an’ dauted yer bonnie brown hair, 
An’ lythly looket to me, Willie ; 
An’ oh ! my heart owned a’ the power 
Of your mither’s gifted e’e, Willie. 
© 
There’s now nae blink at our slacken’d hearth, 
Nor kindred breathing there, Willie ; 
But cauld and still our hame of Death, 
Wi’ its darkness evermzir, Wille; 
For she wha lived in our love, is cauld, 
An’ her grave the stranger's lair, Willie. 


The sleepless night, the dowie dawn, 
A’ stormy tho’ it be, Willie, 
Ye’ll buckle ye in yer weet wee plaid, 
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sent age and of those that have preceded it, and so of 





the spiritual laws that govern it, If mankind in 
former times needed the outward helps that a benifi- 
cent Providence placed within their reach, so do we 
now. If the brightest, the strongest, and the purest 
minds that have preceded us, needed the strengthen- 
ing hands and encouraging countenances of organized 
associates, so do those that exist now—and so will 
they in all coming generations. We would ask 
those who are ready to embrace this growing delu- 
sion, who are flattered with the cry of “ self-reli- 
ance’’ and “ untrammelled exertion ?“—who think 
that to differ fiom long received opinions is evidence 
of strength of mind, and that to ridicule established 
rules denotes high moral courage ;—we would ask 
them to examine, dispassionately, the history of all 
who have been distinguished as benefactors of man- 
kind and favored servants of the Holy One. Do 
not these all recognise the importance of mutual as- 
sistance ;—of a fraternal alliance between individuals 
who are called to labour in the same vineyard. Hoy 
many of all these who have made themselves known 
to posterity as greatly good, or eminently useful, 
have not been members or founders of organized as- 
sociations, through which they diffused their useful- 
ness, and from which they received support. 
hear much said about natural laws, and these sup- 
posed reformers echo it industriously. What, we 
would ask, is the evidence of a natural law to our 


finite minds?—What but a uniformity of conse- 
quence following upon a a@niformity of cause, as 


they both appear to us? Aid for what characteris- 
tic of the human mind can we more justly claim a 


uniformity, than the disposition to associate ? Do 


we not find it in monarch and in beggar, and from 
the cradle to the grave? Is it not then obvious, that 
a desire for the social condition, nay, a necessity for 
its aid, is an imperious law of our natures, that always 
has existed, and while mankind continue constituted 
as they now are, always must exist. Our religious 
convictions cannot be manifested to our race other- 
wise than through our intellectual faculties as the 
instruments :—hence it necessarily follows that the 
same laws, as far as our relations to each other are 
concerned, govern both—and that if religious asso- 
ciations are founded in error, our social relations are 
equally wrong; while instead of yielding a deference 
to the opinions and feelings of those by whom we 
are now surrounded in the family relation and social 
circle;—we must shake ourselves free from these 
‘‘trammels,”’ and stand up stoutly for * independ- 
ence”’ of thought and * isolated action,” showing that 
friendship, love, the domestic ties ; the yearning after 
consolation in affliction, the outpourings of the heart 
in sympathy, all result from educational prejudices 
and are founded in a misconception of our natures ! 
It is only necessary to turn, each one, to his own 
experience to procure an acknowledgement of the 
utter fallacy of the latter consequences, and if they 
are fallacious can the former be less so? Who 
among us are so perfect as not to need the restraint 
of wholesome rules in moments when the judgment 
is taken by surprise? And who so strong as not to 
need the aid of our friends under circumstances of 
weakness and doubt? If the saying of the celebrated 
Joshua Reynold’s is true, that ** every opportunity 
should be taken to discourage that false and vulgar 
opinion that rules are the fetters of genius—they are 
fetters only to men of no genius,” may it not with 
equal truth be said, that instead of being fetters to re- 
ligion, they are fetters only to men of no religion. 
That organizations are means seized upon by the 
evil to further their ends ; that they have been con- 
spicuous in the schemes of a crafty priesthood, is 
but too true, and that these applications of them have 
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been successful, to a lamentable degree, is equally 
so; but this is only additional evidence of their 
adaptation to the genius of our race, and refutes the 
charge of their being founded in bigotry and an igno- 
rant exclusive ness. 

We shall, of course, not be understood to approve 
of all religious organizations; the defence of a prin- 
ciple does not imply an approval of its abuse. 

Our desire is, that those who have seen the evils 
of religious organizations, shal! not waste their ener- 
gies in fruitlessly combating a fixed law of our 
being, while they are thrusting from them, one of 
the noblest privileges and most powerful safeguards 
that Providence has conferred upon his rational crea- 
tures; the privilege of combining our energies for 
good; of giving renewed courage to the faltering 
spirit, and of pouring into the bosom of the afflicted, 


the consoling balm of sympathy. 


Narrative or A Visrr To THE West INDIES IN 
1840 anv 1841, by Geo. Truman, John Jackson, 
and Thos. B. Longstreth.—A duodecimo volume 
of 130 pages with the above title has just been pub- 
ished, which we have perused with instruction and 

re. Most of our readers are aware that these 
ids were set at liberty by the meetings ‘to which 
belonged to make a religious visit to some of 
est India Islands. While engaged on this 
love, they had an opportunity of observ- 
cts of emancipation on the colored labor- 
have given us the result of their observations 
é working of the new system, the agricultur- 
al products, rate of wages, ete. with much valuable 
information obtained from personal inspection and 
authentic sources. In the prosecution of their la- 
bors they visited Santa Cruiz, St. Thomas, Torto- 
la, Virgin Gorda, St.Christophers, Antigua, Barbados, 
Trinidad and Jamaica, and we are glad to find they 
are able to confirm the favourable accounts received 
from other travellers. Much of the ignorance and 
superstition that prevailed in the British West In- 
dies during a state of slavery has been dissipated, 
and the blessings of a rational liberty has been evin- 
ced by the establishment and support of schools, 
the observance of the marriage rite, and a better ap- 
preciation of moral and religious obligations. 

We believe the volume before us well adapted to 
grrect views on the important subjects 
* and or its sda tian has 







ee 
. our notice of the work by the fol- 
lowing extract from the preface : 

Most of the facts herein stated were voluntarily 
related to us by the planters and others, who appear- 
ed desirous of furnishing correct accounts respecting 
the operation of the system of free labor, and to 
show the advantages and benefits it conferred upon 
all classes of society. It was evident to us that 
Emancipation was a blessing to both master and 
slave. ‘The master has experienced a decrease 
of the weight of responsibility,—necessarily rest- 
ing upon him,—the stimulant of wages relieves him 
from the necessity of forcing the laborer, as former- 
ly, to his unrequited toil. ‘The laborer discovers 
that now his temporal comforts are increased, and 
thus the strongest encouragement is given to his in- 
dustry, while in the moral and social relation of life, 
a most happy change in many particulars has result- 
ed froin it. 

One thing is evident, the abolition of slavery in the 
British West Indies, at one time so fearfully ‘dreaded 
by many, as the beginning of insubordination and 
forerunner of ruin has been accomplished without a 
single instance of tumult or disturbance. 

In our interviews with the colored people of theW, 
Indies, and the opportunities we had of examining 
many of their schools, and witnessing the progress 


made by their children in their studies, we became 
sotisfied that, with the same advantages, they show a 
capacity equal in every respect to that of the whites 
for mental improvement, and for all the moral excel- 
lencies which give dignity and true respectability to 
the human character. 

In our interviews with the poor and illiterate peo- 
ple of these Islands, we were frequently made sen- 
sible that many of them have a clear perception of 
the duties and obligations of Christianity, and al- 
though complaints were sometimes mn by their 
religious teachers, that they could not understand the 
mysteries of popular theology—yet they could readi- 
ly comprehend the religion that was taught in Ju- 
dea, and such as was welcomed by the unlearned 
fishermen of Galilee, 


CHAPLAINS IN THE ARMY AND Navy.—lIn a. late 
discussion in Congress, upon the “ Army Appropri- 
ation Bill,” John Pettit, a member of Congress, from 
Indiana, objected to the appointment of chaplains, 
on the ground of the absurdity of having Christianity 
taught to men, whose business it was to violate its 
fundamental principles. He wisely remarked, “ that 
if we were living under the Jewish dispensation, 
where the law was, ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth,” with some propriety might we employ 
Jewish priests: aye, if we were followers of the 
later prophet, that had come with sword in hand, 
and enforced his religion by fire and sword, we 
might, with propriety, employ chaplains of that per- 
suasion. But what did the Christian religion teach ? 
Humble, entire submission to every species of indig- 
nity and wrong, that might be offered. The doc- 
trine of the resentment of wrongs, could not be found 
in the teachings of the Saviour of mankind. What 
did the very Founder, the head and front, of that reli- 
gion? Did he not, clothed indeed with human 
shape, but possessing omnipotent power and wis- 
dom, suffer indignities, submit to be spit upon, and 
have a crown of thorns, plaited, and put upon his 
head? And did he.resent it? But who that was a 
meek follower of him would say, that he had not the 
power to do it ?”’ 

Such language and sentiments in the American 
Congress, are indeed remarkable, and have, perhaps, 
never before been uttered in that body. 

We rojoice that the subject of the utter incon- 
sistency of war, with the principles of Christianity, 
has been thus boldly presented to Congress, and 
through them to the nation, by one of their own 
number. And although no change in the policy and 
views of the government, may be effected through 
this means, yet the very discussion of the subject 
may occasion reflection, and awaken conviction in 
the minds of many inquiring individuals. It seems 
astonishing, that on a question so plain, as the incon- 
sistency of war with the whole spirit, and with the 
very letter of the Gospel, that the great mass of pro- 
fessing Christians should still be blind; and that all, 
so called, Christian nations, should still practically 
deny the doctrines of the Prince of Peace. 

How can we account for this lamentable fact, 
otherwise than that the hireling ministers of the day, 
who are looked up to as the expositors of Christian 
truth, either have not faith in the religion which they 
profess to teach, or that having been convinced of its 
truth, they fear to express their convictions, lest their 
popularity or their livings might be endangered ? 
We trust the day is approaching, when the honest 
inquirer, will no longer rely upon false guides, but 
will examine and decide for themselves, upon all 
questions involving their moral and religious duties, 
and intimately connected with the good of mankind. 


Tue Seneca Reservation—.It is statedin a N. 
York paper, that “ the Ogden company which pur- 
chased the Seneca Reservation of the State, have paid 


in » the ful instalment, $ 75,000, at New York, tVille 
thus fulfilled their part of the bargain, will now ex- 
act of the authorities a strict compliance of theirs by 
the enforcement of the law which compels the Sen- 
eca Nation to yield up their lands to the above cor- 


poration. Go they must, and that speedily, or the 
strong arm of the State will be brought to enforce its 
fulfilment.” 





SAMUEL Forurrcit.—We have received from 
the publishers, a copy of the “ Memoirs of Samuel 
Fothergill, by George Crosfield.”” A more extended 
notice of which will appear next weck. 





Texas Treaty.—The opinion generally prevails 
that the Treaty for the annexation of Texas, will 


not be ratified by the Senate. 


MARRIED, 

On Third day, the 30th ult., according to the order of 
the religious society of Friends, at the residence of Mahlon 
Murphy, Frankfor \CuantesWat ker, of Buckingham, Backs 
county, to Sakaa C. Murery, of the former place. 


> a i 


On the 16th ult., at Peru, N. Y., after a short but severe 
illness, Jemima Keser, in the 66th year of her age. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. Portsdam Manuf. Co., do 
Philadelphia banks, par} Red Backs, } dis 
Man. and Mec. bank, par} Post notes on the various N. 
Moyamensing bank, par; Y. banks no value. 

Penn ‘Township bank, par NEW JERSEY. 

U.S. Bank notes, 29 dis} Mechanics’ and Manufactur- 
Girard do. 4 dis}; ers’ bk, Trenton, par 
Pennsyl’a do, ad Princeton bank, par 
Germantown, Plainfield bank, 2 dis 
Del. Co. at Chester, r3 State bank at Camden, par 
Chester Co. W. Chester, par} Sate bank bank, par 
Montgomery county, par} Mount Holly, par 
Farmers’ bk, Bucks co. Oe Salem Banking Co., par 
Farmers’ bk, Reading, ‘> Efonanosth Bank, no sale 
Easton, Del. Bridge, 1 dis 
Northampton, no Sale Tien m Banking Co. old, par 
Lancaster bank, dis; All other banks, par 
Far. bk, Lancaster, dis Washington Bkg. Co., do 
Lebanon, dis} Franklin bank, do 
Harrisburg, i dis} Jersey City Bank, do 
Middletown, dis ; Monmouth. do 
Carlisle, 1} dis) N. J. Manufac. Co., do 
Columbia Bridge, dis: Protec. and Lombard, do 
Northumberland, par? State bank at Trenton, do 
Miners’ bk, Potts. 1 dis} Bank of N. Brunswick, do 
Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 14 dis’ Mec. bk, Paterson, do 
Pitts. demand notes, dis’ Under $5’s, } dis 

‘* certificates, dis MARYLAND. 

‘* post notes, dis‘ Baltimore banks, par 
Towanda, 85 dis; Patapsco bank, par 
York, if dia’ Mineral bank, 1 dis 
Gettsburg, dis} Fredericktown, dis 
Cc hambersburg, 1 dis Hagerstown, dis 
Waynesb’g p. notes, 14 dis| Farmers’ and Millers’, Ha- 

‘* demand notes, 2 dis} gerstown, no sale, 
Brownsville p. notes, 14 dis Westudancr: dis 

‘* demand notes, dis) Williamsport, ; dis 
Erie, 24 dis: Cumberland, } dis 
Berks county bank, no sale) Salisbury, 2 dis 
Honesdale, 14 dis’ Franklin bank, par 
Bk. Susquehanna co. 30 dis: Susquehanna, broke 
Lewistown, 14 dis Millington, broke 
Lum. bk, Warren, no sale Frederick County bk, }? dis 
West Branch bank, 5 dis) Broken bks, various prices 
Dom. Cred. Seript, 20a30ds Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
Lehigh Nav. Seript, 20225 noies, par 

NEW YORK. DELAWARE. 

New York City, _ par Bank of Delaware, par 
Globe bank, fraud: Wilmington and Bran. par 
North River Bank’g Co. do) Farmers’ bk. Delaware, par 
City Trust and Bank’g Co.— Union bank, par 
Wool Growers’ bank, 25 dis; Bank of Smyma, _ pai 
Com. bk, New York, 2 do? Under $5’s, 3 ds 
Lafayette bank, 2 do DIS. OF COLUMBIA. 

N. Y. Bkg. Co 60 do; Washington City, dis 
Dry Dock bank, 1 du Georgetown, dis 
N. Am. Trust Co. 2 do Far. and Mechanics’, dis 
All solvent banks ga }: Alexandria, 4 dis 
Country banks, 7 dis’ Bank of Alexandria, broke 
Except bk of Columbia, : Mechanics’ bank, broke 

Green Co,. Hudson, « VIRGINIA. 

Middle Districts.— | & Bk. of Va. & brane hes, 1 dis 

Platsburg, Niagara, ( © Farmers’ bk & bra’s, 1 dis 

Wash. and Warren, | &. Valley bk & branch, dis 

Mer. and Planters’, Ex. bk & branches, 1 dis 
Delaware Co. bank, fraud ; Wheeling, I4dis 











REPOSITORY OF FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 
E. CHAPMAN desires to inform the Society of Friend 
e that he has on hand a general assortment of FRrignps’ 
Works, at his Store, 74 north Fourth street. 

Just Published—A Narrative of a Visit tothe West Indies. 
by George Traman, John Jackson and ‘Thomas B_ Long- 
streth—Narratives, Pious Meditations, &c. of Ann Byrd, late 
of New York, dec’d—Letters of Martha Smith—Emblem ot 
Nature, compiled by the ‘Association for the improvement o! 
Juvenile Books.”” &c, 
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THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD, 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Certainly if all who know, that to be men stands not in 
the shape of bodies, but in the power of reason, would listen 
awhile unto Christ’s wholesome and peaceable decrees, and 
not puffed up with arrogance and conceit, rather believe his 


own opinions than his admonitions: the whole world long | 


ago (turning the use of iron into milder works) should have 
lived in most = tranquility, and have met together in a firm 
and indissoluble league of most safe concord.—ARNoBIovs. 


This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how mild and dreary, 
When the Death-Angel touches those swift k eys 
What loud lament and dismal Miséréré 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies ! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan— 
Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Thro’ Cimbric forest roars the Norseman’s song, 
And loud amid the universal clamor. 
O’er distant deserts, sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine who from his palace 

Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 

Beat the wild war-drums made of sepent’s skin. 


The tumult of each sacked and burning village ; 
The shout, that every prayer for mercy drowns ; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage, 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns! 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, oh man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and 
courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ! 
And every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against its brother, on its forhead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain ! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 


The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease ; | 


And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say ‘ Peace! 


Peace ! and no longer from brazen portals 

The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies ! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

‘yy . . . 

I'he holy melodies of Love arise. 


—_—— ros 


NATIONAL PREJUDICES CONCERNING ANI-| 


MAL FOOD. 


While nearly every year adds to the list of vege- 
tables and fruits that appear at our tables, it is won- 
derful how slow we are, through sheer prejudice, to 
venture upon eating any animal food except that 
which we have been accustomed to from infaney.— 
Yet great portions of the globe have testified to the 
excellence and wholesomeness of many of the meats 
which the people of Britain, ‘too nice by half, can- 


| flesh of the kid. 
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| But supposing dogs and cats were kept and fed pur- 
| posely for killing, in the same methodical way that 
| cattle and pigs are, what valid objection can there be 
| 10 eating their flesh when nicely dressed? ‘The an- 
swer is simple—prejudice. ‘That they are good eat- 
|ing, we are assured by many of our fellow-creatures 
in other parts of the earth. Mutton is despised in 
| various countries where sheep abound to excess, and 
are regarded as vermin of the land. Dr. Richardson 
tells us that the natives of the arctic regions eat the 
flesh of the North American lynx, a feline animal, 
and adds, thatthe meat is white and tender, much re- 
sembling that of the American hare. ‘The Gauchos 
of South America are in the frequent habit of eating 
the flesh of another feline animal, the puma. Dar- 
win in his interesting Journal (p. 135,) relates: ‘At 
supper I eat puma meat, which is very white and re- 
markable like veal in taste. Dr. Shaw was laughed 
at for stating that the flesh of the lion is in great es- 
teem, having no small affinity with veal in color, 
taste, and flavour. Such, certainly, is the case with 
the puma. The Gauchos differ in their opinion 
whether jaguar is good eating, but are unanimous in 
saying thatthe cat is excellent.” ‘The flesh of cats 
and dogs is well known to be generally eaten in Chi- 
na and some other parts of the east; that of the 
dog, indeed, over much of the southern hemisphere, 
where, however, it is, in some places, reared exclu- 
sively on vegetable diet. ‘The reader, perhaps, may 
remember that the life of the great voyager, captain 
Cook, was saved by timely recourse to some unsalt- 
ed meat, a dog having been slaughtered to supply it; 
and we think it is Hearne or some more recent ex- 
| plorer of arctic America, who, when compelled by 
|famine to overcome his aversion to feed on dog’s 
| flesh, found it to be unexceptionable food. ‘Town- 
}send, in his Narrative of a Journey across the 
Rocky Mountains, states that he has often eaten, and 
| relished it, and has no other objection to this diet 
| than the sentimental one of repulsiveness at having 
so faithful a companion of man killed to appease 
his appetite: the same romantic squeamishness had 
induced De Capel Broke, and other tourists, to cen- 
sure the Norwegians for rearing a breed of dogs 
solely for the sake of their fur. Captain Lyon in 
|his Private Journal p. 90, says, that during his voy- 
'age, the flesh of the arctic fox was frequently eaten, 
| having an inviting appearance, though very fat. At 
‘first all the erew were horrified at the idea of eating 
foxes, but very many soon got the better of their 
‘delicacy. ‘he captain himself frequently supped 
| off it, and assured us that it much resembles the 
Cartwright, in his Journal of a 
Residence in Labrador, (vol. i. p. 3,) relates that he 
was offered ‘ part of the fore-quarter of a wolf, but 
| it proved so hard, dry, tough, and rank, that I could 
not swallow but one mouthful.’ ‘T'wo pages further 
on, he mentions that he finished it, and expresses 
| his belief that his stomach will not refuse such food 
again during his residence there. 
he tried was not in the tenderest condition. 
The traveller Bell observed whole rows of bad- 
gers hung up for sale in China, just a3 rabbits are 
‘displayed in the British markets; and those who 


teense 


’ have partaken of the meat, especially of the hams 


of the European badger, report that itis excellent. — 


| Major Loyd, in his Field Sports of the North of 


Europe (vol. ii. p. 46,) remarks, ‘Its flesh is very 
/eatable when parboiled in bayseed water, or still bet- 
'ter in salt water, and afterwards roasted and left to 
| cool, and used for luncheons; it has then been regard- 
|ed by epicures as a real delicacy ; but it must be the 
| flesh of very young badgers.’ Of an allied species, 
‘the ecareajou of North America, the Hon. A. C, 
| Murray relates in his Travels (vol. ii. p. 59,) that 
|* We made our soup, andI broiled my badger ;_ his 
‘own fat was all the basting he required; and when 
he was served up, we all agreed that we had never 
eaten better meat: it had but one fault, being so ex- 
'ceedingly fat, that it surpassed, in that respect, any 
| pig or other animal that lever saw. Fortunately it 
| was young, orit might not have been so tender as it 


| actually proved.’ Even of the fetid skunk of the 


Perhaps the wolf 









not be persuaded to eat, except when in the greatest | same continent, we are informed, in Carver’s 'Tra- 
extremity. Surely, out of the thousands of animals! vels (p. 452,) that‘ Europeans who have fed on 
known, it is unreasonable for us to think that none | them, after the receptacles of the odorous fluid had 
are adapted to the British palate and stomach but| been carefully extracted, have found them very sweet 
oxen, sheep, deer, pigs, venison, hares, and rabbits ?| and good.’ ‘The Afriean rate! also is described as 
To look at a ‘ dead dog,’ and fancy the eating of its | excellent ; and perhaps all the weasel tribe only re- 
flesh, is‘certainly a contemplation full of disgust.— | quire to have the nauseons glands carefully extract- 





ed, though Bell the traveller mentions, from reports, 
that the flesh of the ermine is extremely bad. It 
was formerly customary to eat the otter on lenten 
days for a fish! 

Bear’s flesh, and especially its hams, is very high- 
ly esteemed; while the racoon also is considered ex- 
cellent, more particularly in the months of Septem- 
ber and October, when fruits and nuts are abundant. 
The flesh of the Polar bear, although it has some- 
times proved unwholesome, is stated in captain Par- 
ry’s appendix to his Fourth Voyage, to be ‘ free from 
any disagreeable taste : it became a valuable and 
timely addition to our stock of provisions, and sery- 
ed materially to restore the strength of the party.’—~ 
Henee it may be suspected, that the ill-effects result- 
ing from the use of this diet are attributable to some 
particular food the animal had been eating. Mr. 
Jerdan gives his personal testimony that the flesh of 
the hedgehog is excellent: and a mole catcher relates 
that he was in the habit of eating the moles he 
caught, and said if folks generally knew how good 
they were, but few would fall to his share. ‘The 
armadilloes are exceedingly foul feeders ; yet all 
who have partaken of their flesh agree, that one 
‘ roasted in its own shell’ is most delicate eating. 

Audubon declares that he has never tasted the 
flesh of the cormorant, nor as long as he can help 
it, will he ever do so; but M. Schomburghk a 
that he has frequently eaten of the cormorant of @ 
which is really very good, after having bee 
other water-fowl, skinned previously to dressing 
is said that a buzzard, and particularly a 
honey buzzard, is esteemed an excellent di 
parts of France. The goodness of the 
cormorant another person has testified 
are tempted to suspect that any of the egg 
ed as otherwise, were none of the freshestam 
tasted. We have heard of cormorants being 86 
for wild ducks to the Londoners, who often pur- 
chase the eggs of rooks and crows as _ plovers’ 
eggs. 

To fullow out their notion, that the flesh of all 
carnivorous animals is unfit for the table, people 
should be more particular than they are in eating 
fish, lobsters, &ec. Many English gourmands would 
sicken at the idea of a dish of snails, which, in Hun- 
gary, more especially, is esteemed a delicate, and is 
a frequent viand ; so much so, that not a few of the 
peasantry even pay their rents with them, according 
to Paget’s Travels in Hungary and Transylvania ; 
but a Hungarian lady would be fully as much horri- 
fied at the thought of swallowing an oyster, and 
would, at least, have this advantage over the British 
epicure, that snails are vegetable feeders. We can 
faney a civic bon vivant commiserating the ‘ barbar- 
ism’ of the Persian princes who, not long ago visited 
this country, and testified their abhorrénee 
custom of eating turtle! But that} 
enlightened flesh-eaters, are altogethi 
tional and totally unfounded misé 
the subject of eating the flesh of reat yf 

is, the reader will perhaps begin tO7HINK, a little 
questionable: if he do not go so far oim Agine that 
a hint might be profitably taken othis subject, ason 
some others, from the considerably unestimated Chi- 
nese, At all events, those who are disposed to -rail 
at others for their fastidiousness about eating pork, 
may ponder a while upon the reasonableness of thei 
own aversion to partake of various other kinds of 
flesh, and hesitate before condemning as ‘ unclean’ 
and improper food what they only presume to be so 
as a mere matter of course ; what in truth, they might 
have eaten with great relish, had the tide of conven- 
tional prejudice happened to flow in the opposite di- 
rection. 















From a late Foreign Journal. 
SINDE AND ITS AMEERS, 


The gradual absorption of Hindstuan into the Brit- 
ish empire, is one of the most remarkable facts con- 
nected with the history of our country. The latest 
acquisition—in this, as in other cases, by military 
conquest, and not without the plausible plea of ne- 
cessity—has been Sinde, a considerable tract of coun- 
try on the banks of the Indus. This river, in its 
way from its sources among the Himalaya mountains 
runs for a long distance westward, and takes a sud- 
den bend to the south, to be afterwards swelled by 
the ‘five rivers,’ which name the Punjab country, and 
to make its way into the Arabian sea by several 
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mouths. For the last two hundred and fifty miles 
of its course, it flows through Sinde, which it makes 
the key of the great water-transit to and from the 
British possession of Mid-Asia. 

Sinde is a narrow district, situated between Be- 
loochistan on the west, and Hindustan on the east, 
and only averaging eighty miles in beadth, Except 
a range of hills which divide it from Beloochistan, 
the country consists of a plain, so flat as to present 
from the sea a similar appearance to that of many 

arts of the coastof Holland: the waves on which 
the spectator rides seem to be so much higher than 
the land, as to cause apprehension that the whole 
district will be overwhelmed by the ocean. On en- 
tering and ascending the Indus, the country is seen 
to be interlaced with water-courses, consisting either 
of the minor channels by which the great river finds 
its way to the sea, or, higher up, of tributaries and 
canals. During the summer months, that portion of 
lower Sinde which is occupied by the Delta of the 
Indus, is laid under water by inundations caused by 
the melted snows of the distant Himalayas. The 
mighty stream then rushes furiously through its 
channels, breaking down banks, ingulfing cattle, men, 
and their habitations; and, before it joins the sea, 
uniting in one vast lake its various beds and tributa- 
ries. ‘The turbid waters, on receding leave behind 
an alluvium so rich, that it requires no cultivation 
to produce to the husbandman a succession of heavy 
crops; exactly as it happens with the Delta of the 
Nile. ‘The upper portion of Sinde, which is chiefly 
out of the reach of the inundations, is diversified by 
rocky eminences of slight elevation, and sandy ste- 
rile tracts showing the original character of the low- 
er country before it was fertilised by successive de- 
posits. In these districts artificial irrigation is re- 
sorted to, as in Upper Egypt, by means of sluices 
and canals. ‘These characteristics of the scenery 
are of course modified by the natural productions of 
Sinde. ‘The date palm is found nearly all over the 
country, but its fruits seldom comes to perfection.— 
‘Towards the sea salt marshes abound, separated by 
jungle, stinted or luxuriant, according to accidents of 
the soil, which here, during the inundations, presents 
great diversities. In many places the eye wanders 
over large sombre tracts covered thickly by the camel 
thorn and other shrubs ; the most peculiar of which 
is the euphorbia, that drops, after a season, upon the 
surface of the ground, where it lies decaying, and 
having all the appearance of bundles of dry sticks 
collected by invisible hands. ‘The fertility of the 
alluvial deposits renders the labors of agriculture 
light, every description of grain is grown with little 
more trouble than sowing and reaping. ‘The gen- 
eral climate is said to be as hot.as that of any part of 
India. 

The towns of Sinde have a uniform aspect, which 
is thus described by a recent traveller :—* Nearly 
all are surrounded with walls, which are intended to 
be fortifications, but are of a rude kind, and in com- 
plete disrepair, being built of mud, about twenty feet 
high, and pierced for matchlocks; in the centre of 
the place is a bastion or cidadel overlooking the sur- 
rounding country. ‘The Jats and pastoral classes 
fold their flocks or herds under the walls, avainst 
which they build their reed huts. Every place in 
Sinde swarms with village curs, the Pariahs of In- 
dia; and these, in the absence of any police, are 
valuable, as keeping a constant a:d independent 
watch. ‘The wands, or movable villages of the pas- 
toral population, are generally composed of reed 
mats thatched across rough boughs of the tamarisk. 
Such are also the materials generally employed by 
the fishermen and others living on the banks of the 
river: the houses are generally of one story, and 
flat roofed ; in the cities, the dwellings have upper 
rooms, but the apartments are small and ill ventilated. | 
It is impossible to conceive anything so filthy as the | 
interior of a Sindian town. Every inhabitant makes | 
a common sewer of the front of his dwelling; the | 
narrow passage, scarcely admitting a laden camel, is | 
nearly blocked up with dung heaps, in which re- 
cline, in lazy ease, packs of fat Pariah dogs, from 
whom the stranger, particularly a christian (they are 
true Moslems these dogs) need expect little mercy, 
Flies are so plentiful, that the children’s faces are 
nearly hidden by them, and it is utterly impractica- | 
ble in a butcher's or grocer’s shop to discern a parti- 
cle of what is exposed for sale. Add to these mere 





















































a principle feature in a place of any size. 


able stench, and a sun which would roast an egg, 
some faint idea may be formed of a Sindian town or 
city. The inhabitants generally sleep on the roofs 
of their houses for coolness, 


One main street constituting the bazar, is always 
These 
bazars have mats and other coverings, stretching 
from house to house, as a protection against the 
fierce rays of the sun. Except the bazar of Grand 
Cairo, few places of a similar kind present such vi- 
vid, strange, and yet, interesting groups, as the great 
street of Shikarpur frequented as it is by the mer- 
chants of both Central Asia and those of Eastern 
and Western India. The full pressure of business 
generally takes place about four o’clock ; and then, 
amidst clouds of dust, in an atmosphere of the most 
stifling closeness, and amid the loud din’ of perfect 
chapmanship, may be seen some of the most charae- 
teristic features of the society of the East. 

‘The haughty Moslem, mounted on his fine Khor- 
assani steed, decorated with rich trappings, himself 
wearing the tall indian cap of rich brocade, and a 
scarf of gold and silk, jostles through the crowd, 
between whom a way is opened by the Sindian sol- 
diers, who precede and follow him; then follows 
the Affghan, with a dark blue searf east over his 
breast, his long black hair falling in masses on his 
shoulders, his olive cheek painted by the mountain 
breeze, and his eye full of fire and resolve. We 
have also the Seyund of Pishin, in his goat’s hair 
cloak ; the fair Herati, the merchant of Candahar, 
with flowing garments and many coloured turban ; 
the tall Patan, with heavy sword, and mien calcula- 
ted to court offence : while among the rest is the fil- 
thy Sindian, ‘and a small miserable looking, cringing 
Hindoo owning ‘perhaps lacs in the neighbouring 
street, but fearing the exactions of the Ameers.— 
These present a fair sample of the groups who crowd 
the principle street of Shikarpur; but we miss the 
wild Belooch, with his plaited hair and ponderous 
turban, his sword, matchlock,.and high-bred mare ; 
but the freebooter of the desert loves not cities, and 
is rarely seen in them, ‘The capital, Hyderabad, 
situated on a high and rocky island, formed by the 


Indus and Fullales, is not the largest, but the best 
In point of size it yields to 


fortified place in Sinde. 
Shikarpur, which stands on an elbow of the Indus, 


on the extreme limits of Sinde, towards the north- 
west. ‘This city, is three miles in circumference, 


and its bazar, which contains 884 shops, is half a 
mile in length. Except in ‘lattah (now called Vic- 
toria,) the southernmost city of any size, and Omar- 
kote, on the south-eastern frontier, famous as the 


birth-place of Akbar Khan, our destructive enemy of 


Cabul, there is not another town in Sinde which 
need be enumerated. Such are the most marked 
characteristics, natural aud artificial, of the 100,000 
square miles of new territory recently added to our 
gigantic empire in the East. We now turn to the 
people. 

Sinde is but thinly populsted; a fact easily ac- 


‘|counted for, from the depressing system of despo- 


tism to which it has been hitherto subjected. Over 
this country, 250 miles long, and 80 miles broad, are 
spread no more than one million of inhabitants ; just 
half the number of the population of the eity of 
London. They comprise three distinct classes: con- 
sisting of, first, people from the neighbouring terri- 
tory of Beloochistan, who form the military and 
governing part of the population ; second, Hindoos, 
dwelling chiefly in towns, who are the sole mana- 
gers of the trade and commerce of Sinde ; third, the 
natives and cultivators of the soil, or Jats. To the 
first class belonged the Ameers, or rulers of Sinde, 
who, though nominally under the authority of Cabul 
kings, exercised a perfectly despotic sway over the 
Sindians. 

The word Ameer is identical with emir (governor, ) 
of which, according toM. Reinaud the eminent ety- 
mologist, it is the plural; though we pluralise it 
again, and speak of the Ameers of Sinde. They 
were originally three in number ; for, after a long 
era of civil commotion, Futteh Ali was called to ex- 
ercise the suprenie power, but generously divided it 


with three of his brothers. He died in 1801; and one | 
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them by the uncles : hence, the country has been 
harassed of late by a constant succession of civil 
commotions, till at length the two young chiefs ob- 


tained possession of respective portions of the reve- 


nues of Sinde, with but a subordinate share of the 


government, Such was the state of things up to 
the British conquest last year. 

The oppressive rule of the Ameers was scarcely 
equalled in India—generally famous for the despo- 
tism of its native princes. The people of Sinde 
were the victims of a wholesale game law, which 
had the effect of rendering the finest parts of the 
country a vast arena for the sports of the Ameers.— 
They have converted the most fruitful districts into 


gloomy and impervious forests for the preservation 


of game; gratifying their passionate fondness for 
hunting at every possible expense of misery to their 
subjects, So blind were they in indulging in their 
favorite pastime, that Meer Futteh depopulated, it is 
said, a district near Hyderabad—so fertile, that it 
yielded two or three lacs of rupees ‘annually—be- 
cause it was frequented by a peculiar species of an- 
telope, which he found great pleasure in hunting. It 
is also recorded of Mourad, that he banished the in- 
habitants of an ancient village, and raised it to the 
ground, because the crowing of cocks and the grazing 
of cattle disturbed the game in the neighbouring 
lands. . Their hunting excursions are conducted with 
true Eastern magnificence: on setting out, they em- 
bark, with their retainers, in state pleasure barges, 
called jumpties, and every luxury that an Eastern 
imagination can supply. In the hapless village near- 
est to the scene of their pastime, are quartered some 
five or six hundred followers, who receiving merely 
nominal wages, are billeted; and, with their horsés 
devour the goats, fowls, and corn of the inhabitants 
without mercy. 

In these hunting excursions the Belooches resi- 
dent in Sinde are chiefly employed, for they are 
nearly all tie retainers of the Ameers. A few are 
scattered in tandas in fortified villages, quite apart 
from the rest of the population. ‘I'he second class, 
or Hindoos, on the contrary follow more useful oc- 
cupations. From the rich bankers of Shikarpur, 
and the influential merchants of Karachi, down to 
the humblest keeper of a tobacco-shop, they mono- 
polise every species of trade. Persecuted and plun- 
dered, despised, and treated most contemptuously, 
they, like the Jews in Europe, find a recompense 
for all their sufferings in the money which they con- 
trive to amass. Not that under the government of 
the Ameers they would put forth the external tokens 
of wealth, and enjoy the respect usually paid to 
these insignia ; on the contrary they were compelled 
for many reasons, to affect a degree of humility, 
which, had it been voluntary, might have entitled 
them to some praise. ‘Their dress was mean, their 
habits were dirty, and they, in most instances, found 
it necessary to lay aside the prejudices of caste, and 
to neglect the external observances of their reli- 
gion. ‘Ihe Hindoos are looked upon and despised 
by the Sindians exactly as Jews are among other 
Eastern nations. The Jats, or cultivators of the 
soil, like their rulers are Mohamedans ; hence their 
enmity to the Hindoos may be traced to the peculiar 
religious tenets of the latter people. ‘They are 
generally admitted to be a peaceable, harmless, and 
industrious people, devoted almost exclusively to 
agriculture and the breeding of cattle. ‘Those resi- 
dent in the tract lying between the southern extrem- 
ity of Sinde and westward to Hyderabad, rear great 
numbers of camels, which useful beasts of burden 
are distributed over the whole country. Indeed the 
Jat is as inseparable from his camel as the Arab from 
his steed. Both the traders and agriculturists of 
Sinde were ground down by a system of taxation, 
which has always been found to be the most effec- 


|tively depressing and despotic it is possible to in. 


vent: namely, being placed at the mercy of revenue 
farmers, who were perfectly irresponsible in every 
thing except providing punctual paymentof the sums 
they contracted to supply the Ameers periodically, 
To serape these together, every species of extortion 
and violation of the rights of property was practised 
on the devoted people, who, but for the extreme fer- 


of his coadjutors in 1811; consequently the supreme | tility of the soil, would long ago have been extermi- 


power was vested in the two young brothers, by name 
Meers Kurm, and Mourad Ali. The two deceased 


outlines, crowded streets of filthy people, an intoler- ‘shares of the administration, but which was denied 


nated, 
Whatever may be said of the military and diplo- 


‘brothers left two sons, to whom they bequeathed their | matic principles on which Sinde has come under the 


dominion of Great Britain, we believe it to be gen- 
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erall allowed, thst, as far as the people are concern- 
ed, they will be generally benefitted by the change. 





PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN, 
The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 


FLOUR.| WH'T.| CORN.| OATS. 












Philadelphia, . . . . 
New York, th a ets 
Buffalo, aoe. a 
Clesereme, ....« « * 
Wilmington, Del., * 
Richmond, Va., 
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Trenton, N. J., 

St. Louis, ee 
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Reading, PaL oO WE, 
Auguste,Me.. ....., 
Memphis, Tenn., . ‘a 


CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St. near Market. 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 
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BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


Executed with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
= other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 


Corner of Fifth and Merchunt St. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.”’ 


. WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 
(' @ great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 
by WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market. 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 


OR BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 
of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 

The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes ; Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra. Geometry, 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics, De- 





scriptive and Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished 
with appropriate apparatus, the science of Natural ulesophy 


and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi- 
mental illus rations. 

Terms :-—For Boarding, Washing aud Tuition. including Read- 
ing Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in advance, per 
quarter of twelve weeks; other booke furniahed at the ueual 
prices, The pupils have access to a well selected Library Each 
scholar must furnish his own wash basin and towels; he must 
alsv have his clothes markek with the entire name, and bring a 
leather trunk. 

There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring and 
two weeks inthe Fall. ‘The Summer term commences on the 3d 
second day in the 5.h month, and Winter term the second 2d day 
in the 11th mouth. 

Application for admission to the School, ean be made by letter 
or otherwise. to BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 

Post-office address, West Chester, Pa. 4ml3 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. | 
just RECEIN\ ED, The Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, 
1 vol, 8vo. For sale b 
T. E, CHAPMAN, 74 north Fourth street 


HOUSE & SIGN PAINTING. 

AY ILLIAM C. MURPIILY, House and Sign Painter and 
Glazier, No 17 Spruce strect, one door below Second st 

where he is prepared to execute all orders with neatness and 

despatch. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 
UST PUBLISHED, Memoirs of the Life of Samuel Foth- 
ergill. Visit tothe West India Islands, by G. Truman, 
John Jackson and ‘Thos. B. Longstreth. Also, an Original 
History of ail the Religious Denominations at present exist. 
ing in the United States. For saleby WM.D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 north Fitth st. 2doors above Market. 


THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


——— oe 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 
pA oaeale INK, for marking on linen, both with and 
without mordant—warranted. 

WARRINER'’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
knobs, castors, &c. 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASII, an excellent ar- 
ticle for coon and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making fight batter in 
a few minntes, put up with full directions for use. 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an 
agreeable and sotoemring summer drink. 

Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put 
upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- 
ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps) &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 

CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, 
OR BOYS.—This institution is situated 3 miles north of Phi- 
ladelphia, on the road from Frankford t: Germantown. The 
salubrity and beauty of the place, combined with its large and 
ample accommodations, reider it one of the most desirable situ- 
ations in the country. 

Frankford is the nearest village,and being one and a half 
miles distant from us, renders the students entirely free from the 
influence of improper company and associates. 

The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 
vent any breaches of discipline, &c. the students will never be 
left without the supervision of one of the principals, 

The Boarding department is under the particular care of the 
parents of the subscribers. 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 
all the higher departments of Science. To render the natural 
sciences more pleasing and instructive, familiar illustrations will 
be given by diagraas and experiments. 

The charge of Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter. 
(payable in ad vance) including boarding, washing and mending, 
library, lights, fuet, &c.; and for the Languages, each $5 per qr. 
additional. Address all letters to «Clermont Academy, near 


Frankford, Pa.” 
SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 
EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, 


REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Ezra Hoopes, Johu H. Cavender, Samuel 
Badger, Joseph Walmsley, T. Ellwood Chapman, Wm, C. Mur- 
phy. Marmaduke Watson. 

n Germantown—Thomas F Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor 
of Germantown Telegraph. 

In Wilmington, De!.—William Warner. 

In Salem, N.J.—Minor Harvey. Aaron B. Ivins, 

Joshua Buckman, Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. Robert Buck- 
man, Jushua Fell, Philadelphia co Pa. 3m* 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


A ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth strect, 
e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 
Books and Statienery, &c.. to which he invites the attention of 
School Teachers, Library Committees, and otbers. 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS. 

He also keeps on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Books; 
among them will be found Martha Smith's Letters, just publish- 
ed, Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany, 
The Remembrancer, Guide to True Peace, Friends’ Discipline, 
Dr. Parrish’s Letier, &c. &c. 3mo30 

AN APPRENTICE WANTED 
1.” learn the House and Sign Painting business. One from 


the oT would be preferred. Apply at 17 Spruce 
st. below Second. WM. C. MURPHY. 


NARRATIVES, &c. OF ANN BYRD. 
I PUBLISHED, and for sale at No. 74 North Fourth “t. 





} Principals. 











Narratives, Pious Meditations and Religious Exercises of 


Ann #yrd, price 31 cents 
4m6 T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth street. 





BOOKS 


UBLISHED BY JOHN COMLY, and for sale by T. E. 

Chapman, 74 North Fourth street, Philadelp'.a; by Baker 

& Crane, 158 Pearl street, New York; E.M.Fulle .8 East Bal- 
timore street, Baltimore. 

Job Scott's Journal and Works, in two vols. 8vo, 3 00 

Friends’ Miscellany. containing «riginal Essays, Journals, Let- 

ters, Memoria's, Historical and Biographical accounts of Ameri- 


can Friends, &c. 12 vols 10 50 
Hugh Judge's Journal, 1 00 
John Woolman’s Journal and Works, enlarged edition. S74 
Janney's Conversations on Religious Subjecis, third editien, en- 

larged, 18mo. 374 
Philadelphia Memorials of dececsed Friends, 10 
Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo. 624 
Narratives, Diaries, and Essays of James Hamton, late of Bucks 

county. Pa, 3! 
Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N.Y. 50 
Ann Byrd's Narratives and Reflections, 31 
Journal of Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N. Jersey, 374 











SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. 
ARNIILL'S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 
preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by 
WM. D. PARRISH, 


4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 
by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents. 

Also, just received, A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 
Washington City. Price 8 cents. 3m30 
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T. E, CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St, 








BOARDING SCHOOL 
R YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moorestown, Burling 
ton County, N. J The situation is retired, héalthy and 

pleasant, the water is pure and sult; the farm contains upwards 
of 50acres, withan abundance of fine fruit. ‘I hose pupils who 
have a taste fur agriculture or horticulture will be aided in the 
exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the intervals 
of theis studies, when parents desire it. 

'T':.e course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
the higher depastments ofa liberal and. practical English 
education; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Phystology, Bota- 
ny and other departments of Natural History, will receive spe- 
cial attentioh, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 
specrmens A large aud well selected Library will be open to 
the use of the students, : : ; 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
thema_ practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings fof our pupils, and increase their usefulness and 
happiness{in life. ; 

All the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most careful at- 
tention. ‘The number will b®@ limited, and the whole atien- 
tion of the Subscribers will be devoted fio the improvement 
of those who may be entrusted to our care. ; 

The Summer Term will commence on the third Second 
day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. The Winter ‘Term will commence qn 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh daygin the Fourth month. Students may enter 
at any tinge, and without restriction astoage. — ‘ 

The charge for ‘Tuition,Boarding and Washing will be— 
$37§ 50f{a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. No 
extra charges. SAMUEL 8S. GRISCOM, Principal. 
ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant. 


REFERENCES. . 

In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street ; 
Wm. M. Muzeey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132*North 2d st, John 
B. Ellison, No. 40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 

Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. _ 

In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 
Gillingham. s 

‘* Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 

‘« Springfield, N. J.—Samuel Ellis. 

‘* Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. . 

““*Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
George L. Gillingham. 

‘* Wilmington, Del.—EliHilles. 

‘¢ Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick.* 

N. B. jStages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, 
and will bring passengers to the school—those who prefer it 
may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 

en. 

Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- 
ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. ° 


WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 

HOLESALE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 

No. 4 North Fifth Street, twoidoors above Market, 
Philadelphia. 

COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 

a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 

pers; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 

Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 





Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 


which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 
x Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange for goods 
at cash prices. 4m20-ly 





CLOTH STORE. 
ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
streets have jmt received a handsome assortment of Spring 
Goods, comprising in part 
French blue. black olive and brown Cloths, 
English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do, 
American do do dy 0, 
French, West of England and American black, blue and fancy 
Cassimeres. 
English and French black satin Vestings. 


Do do black silk do 
Cashmere and fancy silk do 
Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 
Buffand white cashmerette do 


Tweed Cassimeres. 

Black silk Velvets. 

Silk and worsted Serges, 

Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 
Plain and fancy Gambroons, 

Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c. 


ALSO 
Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wea . 
Rattinets and Damasks. for Coach Trimmings. 
With a general assortment of Tailors’ Trimmines, which we 
offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 








THE 


Friends’ Weekly Intelliqencer, 


Hs published every Sevcnth-day, 
At No. 3 South Fifth Strect, corner of MerchantSt. 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 


i teaieebentiteimenndeme neste eens Ee 
TERMS.—$3 per annum—2,50 if paid within six months— 
2,00 if paid within one month. Notice to discontinue a subsenp- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 
Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
first, and Twenty-five Cents for each additional insertion. 
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